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Abstract 


This paper seeks to understand the relationship between female incarceration in Colombia and 
drug policy under the United States guided program Plan Colombia. This paper looks at three 
key aspects of the Plan to determine if any or all have had a significant impact on female 
incarceration. I use two financial programs from 2005, operational programs focused on 
interdiction and increasing police capacity, and judicial programs intended to increase 
prosecutorial capacity and judicial efficiency. Through my research, I find that there is a strong 
correlation between the amount of funding provided in alternative development programs and the 
amount of women incarcerated for drug-related offenses. I also find that increases in 
prosecutorial capacity and judicial capabilities negatively impact women’s incarceration rates. I 
find that operational programs impact women’s incarceration rates when targeting interdiction 
and trafficking, but not at intermediate levels where drug production is the focus of drug busts. 
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INTRODUCTION 


War on Drugs 


The War on Drugs was declared by United States President Richard Nixon in 1971 asa 
response to rising drug usage in the late 1960s as part of “counterculture,” where young people 
outwardly rejected the traditional family values championed by society and aimed to lead a more 
rebellious lifestyle focused on “political dissent, social upheaval, and youthful rebellion.”! This 
War on Drugs was focused primarily on marijuana, and was later revealed by White House aide 
John Ehrlichman to be a subtle attack on the “anti-war left and black people.” While the War on 
Drugs was successful in incarcerating thousands of black Americans for non-violent drug 
charges, it evolved into an international attack on other drugs and countries.’ 

During the 1980s, the public became increasingly concerned about the usage of “crack 
cocaine” in the media, with a majority of the U.S. population viewing drugs as the most 
important issue plaguing the nation by the end of the decade.’ This prevalence of crack cocaine 
coincided with the rise of some of the biggest and most famous Colombian drug cartels in 
history, specifically the Medellin Cartel based in the department of Antioquia. The Medellin 
Cartel famously operated in Miami, Florida, with figures like Griselda Blanco—also known as 
the “Cocaine Queen’”—and Pablo Escobar operating covertly by smuggling crack cocaine to 
Miami to be distributed throughout the country. In December of 1993, officials successfully 
gunned down Pablo Escobar, leading to the demise of the unattainable figure known as the “King 
of Cocaine.” Although the Medellin Cartel came to an end shortly after the death of its leader, 
the cocaine problem introduced to the United States during the 1970s and 1980s persisted 


throughout the millennium and into the 21st century, as more cartels began operating in the 


United States and paramilitary groups gained a larger influence over drug production in 
Colombia. The persistence of drug usage in the United States, and the popularity of it, pushed 
Congress members to address it through a foreign policy initiative known as Plan Colombia. 


Plan Colombia 


Plan Colombia was described by President Bill Clinton as an “urgently needed” aid 
package amounting $1.018 billion. The Plan was intended to help the Colombian people with 
what was deemed a “serious regional security threat.” Although the program was intended for 
Colombia, it also helped the U.S. by limiting the amount of drugs that came into the country. 

The program was intended to last two years, but lasted from 2000 through 2016 
following peace negotiations with the Revolutionary Armed Forces of Colombia (FARC), the 
United States, and Colombian President Juan Manuel Santos. Between Fiscal Year 2000 and 
2016, the United States provided over $10 billion in aid to Colombia. U.S. House Representative 
Elton Gallegly described the program as “supplemental appropriation to carry out enhanced 
counternarcotics activities throughout Latin America.” According to Rep. Gallegly, Plan 
Colombia allocated 25% of funding for the military, but was weighted more heavily towards the 
military. The House Subcommittee on the Western Hemisphere claimed that “United States 
policy toward Colombia should help Colombia reduce the presence of illicit drug cultivation, 
production and transit. It should help protect Colombia's democracy which is under siege from a 
large and violent guerrilla gang. It should ensure the stability of Colombia and the Andean 
region as a whole.” Through military funding, the House hoped that the military could focus on 
aiding the police in counternarcotics efforts while having adequate resources to combat 
paramilitary groups and their role in narcotics. The National Planning Department of Colombia 


defined Plan Colombia as possessing four main goals:* 


1) To fight against the worldwide problem of drugs and organized crime 
2) Social and economic reactivation 

3) Strengthening institutions 

4) Demobilization, disarmament, and reintegration 

The first goal received the most attention from both the United States and Colombia. It 
led to the creation of the Caribbean Joint Force and the Southern Joint Task Force, an increase in 
the number of professional soldiers, and a decrease in the number of high school soldiers. Part of 
the first goal was actualized through the policy of interdiction, which involved seizing cocaine 
and coca before it could be sold in international markets. This also introduced the group Junglas, 
which was involved in destroying cocaine hydrochloride laboratories. The Counter Drug 
Brigade, formed in 2007, also contributed to drug seizures, lab eradications, and aerial crop 
destruction. The Air Bridge Denial interfered with aerial drug trafficking, and the GREAS group 
interfered with maritime drug trafficking. 

The second goal did not appear to be successful, as Colombia still suffers heavily from 
poverty and income inequality. According to data from the Development Research Centre of 
Colombia, poverty has increased by 7.4 million people in Colombia between 1997 and 2003. 
This rise in poverty can be attributed to “a fall in income due to the deterioration of the country’s 
productive base, by the exodus from rural areas, by de-industrialization, by changes in the way 
labour is contracted, by an increase in the number of independent workers and by longer working 
hours in poorly paid jobs.” There were six different programs implemented under Plan 
Colombia through the U.S. Agency for International Development. 

The third goal was successful in strengthening some institutions, although the 


communities helped through the USAID funded programs did not experience great structural 


support, which I will expand on in later chapters. According to the report, Colombia was 
successful in strengthening criminal reform through its transition to an accusatory system of 
justice. It has led to an investment in local government however, an initiative that would aid 
departments with differing social and financial structures. 

The fourth goal was ultimately successful at first, but formations of dissident militarized 
groups indicate that the problem of paramilitary groups in Colombia is a longstanding issue that 
cannot simply be fixed by counternarcotics initiatives. In 2016, the Colombian government 
formally ended Plan Colombia—while still maintaining counternarcotics initiatives implemented 
during the 21st century—through a peace agreement between the government and FARC, a 
major step in securing peace for Colombian people, reducing their grip on the drug trafficking 
market, and minimizing violence and crime in rural areas. However, other paramilitary groups 
still exist, and some FARC dissidents have gained an increased foothold in Colombia within the 
last five years, particularly the Uribefios. 


Paramilitary Groups and Drug Trafficking 


FARC, the National Liberation Army (ELN), and other paramilitary groups have existed 
in Colombia since the 1960s, after a decade-long period called “La Violencia.”” FARC was 
officially in conflict with the Colombian government from 1964 to 2016, resulting in over 
220,000 deaths.° These groups control two main sectors of the underground economy: drug 
trafficking and illegal mining. Financial pressure from an impoverished economy and political 
pressure from these groups often encourage people to join these sectors, especially drug 
trafficking. FARC, as well as other paramilitary groups, maintained their size and power through 
their role in the drug trade. Data on the magnitude of their foothold in the drug trade indicates 


that FARC receives a high income from the drug trade— “an estimate released in 2012 by the 


Colombian Attorney General’s Office put the FARC’s annual income—including drugs and all 
other illicit activities—at $1.1 billion.”’ However, Insight Crime calculated that “a realistic figure 
of FARC earnings from the drug trade would be well over $200 million.” Although the exact 
number is unknown, it is clear that FARC has much to gain financially from the drug trade. They 
also impose taxes on illegal gold mining, which forms a substantial part of their economy. 


Colombian Carceral System 


Much like the United States, the Colombian prison system is extremely overcrowded, 
with the World Prison Brief reporting the prisons’ capacities at 120%. The treatment of women 
in Colombian prisons has gained the attention of the Colombian Constitutional Court, who 
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described their treatment as an “unconstitutional state of affairs. 
the global trend towards prison overcrowding, noting “the inmate population has grown 
considerably, and their respective penitentiary systems have proven unable to fully confront the 
situation (as a result of the state’s indifference or incompetence), which has, consequently, led to 
a dramatic decline in prisoners’ living conditions.”’ At an institutional level, these conditions 
include a lack of access to education past a primary school level, minimal training for work 
programs within the prisons, and a lack of access to rehabilitation services. At a personal level, 
these conditions include increased exposure to COVID-19, spreading of tuberculosis and HIV, 
and minimal access to healthcare to treat these illnesses.’° 

This treatment is even worse for women incarcerated in Colombia. Women incarcerated 
in Colombia are often the heads of their households, and rely on income from drug trafficking to 
support their families. This also creates a troublesome upbringing for children, as their source of 


emotional and financial support is now locked away. Pregnant women are allowed to raise their 


children in prisons until the age of three; they must find support outside of the prison for raising 


their children until they are released. Between 2010 and 2014, 93% of women incarcerated for 
drug related charges were mothers—over half of these women did not have a partner to support 
their household when they were incarcerated.'' Since these women often had no way to 
financially support their children or other members of their household, this increase of female 
incarceration perpetuates the cycle of poverty in Colombia, where children grow up 
impoverished due to their parents’ imprisonment and fall into the same patterns to maintain their 
livelihoods. 


Research Question 


With the following issues considered, my thesis aims to answer the following research 
question: has Plan Colombia had a positive impact on the increase in women incarcerated in 
Colombia since 2000? I consider this question by looking at Plan Colombia’s financial 


initiatives, judicial initiatives, and operational initiatives. 


LITERATURE REVIEW 


By examining incarceration in Colombia through a gendered lens, my paper seeks to 
provide a more nuanced understanding of the ways in which counternarcotics policy affects 
women differently in the criminal legal system. Most legislation and foreign aid initiatives 
focused on counternarcotics from the United States do not take gender into account—as such, 
largely ignoring the ways in which women are impacted by counternarcotics legislation leads to 
disproportionately high rates for women’s incarceration when compared to other crimes. 
Although women are still not incarcerated at a rate proportional to their population in Colombia, 
they are still incarcerated at a higher rate for drug-related offenses than any other crime, drawing 
attention to what factors may be causing this disproportionately high number. Despite it being a 
somewhat recent phenomenon, research on incarceration in Colombia in the 21st century fails to 
acknowledge, let alone question, the gradual increase in women’s incarceration over the last two 
decades. Through understanding what contributes to women’s heightened incarceration rates, 
Colombia can attempt to implement counternarcotics initiatives that provide rehabilitation to 
women rather than promoting a cycle of incarceration and poverty. 

My research draws from two main subject areas: counternarcotics programs under Plan 
Colombia after 2000, and women’s roles in the Colombian drug market during this time. 
Through my research, I have found minimal overlap in research on the two subjects that could 
potentially explain a correlation, if not a cause, between counternarcotics initiatives and women’s 
incarceration. Although there is some existing research on the increase in women's incarceration 
in Colombia, my thesis aims to supplement this existing data. Most of the research on women’s 


incarceration takes INPEC data and analyzes women’s willingness to participate in crime rather 
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than what environmental factors may have pushed them to be willing. More specifically, the 
existing data lacks explanatory factors by failing to look at extrinsic or intrinsic motivations for 
women’s participation in drug-related offenses. 


Mass Incarceration 


There is extensive research on mass incarceration, particularly in the United States. 
Thousands of books and articles focus on the issue of mass incarceration in the U.S., notably 
from a racial standpoint. Angela Davis’s “Are Prisons Obsolete” approaches the U.S. carceral 
system from an abolitionist perspective and argues for the abolition of prisons, while Michelle 
Alexander’s “The New Jim Crow” focuses on the similarities between the U.S. prison industrial 
complex and racial discrimination laws following the emancipation of slavery. Modern theorists 
such as Derecka Purnell and Mariame Kaba push for prison and police abolition while 
advocating for community rebuilding and rehabilitation. Michel Foucault’s “Discipline and 
Punish" serves as an earlier text for understanding the prison system from a more philosophical 
standpoint. Since most of the literature on mass incarceration is focused on race, some of this 
lacks a further nuanced perspective that incorporates gender. A substantial amount of literature 
on mass incarceration exclusively focuses on the United States as well, ignoring the complicated 
dynamics of these same systems in other countries. When research does address these other 
countries, it looks at these regions as a monolith, ignoring the national variation that regions like 
Latin America experience. For example, Gretchen Cloutier uses data from 17 countries in Latin 
America to draw conclusions about the relationship between female mass incarceration and drug 
policy, poverty, and liberation.'? While this research is useful for understanding some of the 
demographic data presented for Colombian prisons, the research inaccurately portrays Latin 


America as a monolith, looking for unified trends throughout the region that ignore specific 
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political institutions within each country, such as the influence of paramilitary groups in 


Colombia. 
Female Incarceration in Colombia 


The Colombian Ministry of Justice produced a study in 2020 breaking down women’s 
incarceration by region, crime, ethnicity, sexuality, and department.'’ The study does not look 
into any explanatory variables, but provides a detailed picture of the Colombian criminal justice 
system as of 2013. A more in-depth study was produced by Pontifical University of Bogota, 
International Committee of the Red Cross, and Center of Investigation and Teaching Economics, 
providing some of the same demographic information as the Ministry of Justice, but with added 
analysis and policy recommendations.'* The policy recommendations were not focused on drug 
related charges specifically, but general recommendations to combat prison overcrowding and 
other problems prevalent in Colombia’s carceral system. Most recommendations are geared 
towards alternative forms of rehabilitation for incarcerated people. These two studies include 
data on heightened women’s incarceration for drug-related offenses; there is limited research on 
this intersection, especially in English language publications. A publication by Penal Reform 
International contains some analysis of women’s incarceration in relation to drug policy, but the 
analysis is not very detailed; only five pages are dedicated to Colombia, and the rest of the 
document looks at other countries throughout the world. The Washington Office on Latin 
America has published perhaps the most extensive review on drug policy’s implications on 
women’s incarceration, with the guide “Mujeres, politicas de drogas y encarcelamiento. (Women, 
drug politics, and incarceration.)”!’ A study by the Inter-American Development Bank includes 
some data on Colombia, but focuses on eight other countries in Latin America and looks for 


general trends in the region. As expressed earlier, most research that discusses mass incarceration 
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in Colombia does so through the lens of female incarceration in Latin America, rather than 
focusing on the variation within a specific country or region. 


Women and Conflict in Colombia 


There is also some existing research on women’s roles in war and peace in Colombia, 
specifically through the lens of paramilitary groups. A United Nations study by Dr. Virginia M. 
Bouvier found that the peace process in Colombia would be better aided by consideration of 
gendered dynamics and inclusion of women in the process.'® Given that the peace process with 
paramilitary groups is aimed in part at combating drug cultivation and production, this could also 
have implications on women’s incarceration rates, as a decrease in cultivation would provide 
fewer opportunities for arrests in that area of the drug trafficking process. While this research 
does not directly discuss women’s incarceration, it is useful in understanding the importance of 
including women in discourse that directly impacts them. 


Plan Colombia and the War on Drugs 


There is extensive literature on Plan Colombia and the War on Drugs in Latin America, 
with research on the latter beginning in the 1970s. Most of the research is from a “gender 
neutral” perspective, thus ignoring the implications of drug policy on women. The research on 
Plan Colombia comes primarily from United States agencies conducting audits and third party 
groups researching the efficacy of different programs. Since Plan Colombia ended recently, most 
journal publications on Plan Colombia are reviews conducted while the Plan was still in place, 
with some publications published prior to the programs I will be considering in this thesis. Much 
of the literature existing on Plan Colombia is outdated when considering different initiatives 
implemented during the second decade of the plan. For example, the United States Government 


Assistance Office (GAO) conducted a study reviewing how effective U.S. policy was in 
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combating drug production and trafficking in Latin America.'’ Although the study did not make 
any concrete policy recommendations, the GAO recommended the State undergo review of the 
policies in place in Colombia and potentially change interdiction and coca eradication initiatives. 


Aims of Research 


My research provides perspective with greater nuance regarding the presence of women 
in Colombia’s prisons, specifically why they are incarcerated so highly for drug-related crimes 
relative to other crimes. Existing research on women’s incarceration does not seek to provide an 
explanation for women’s role in the drug industry. WOLA’s study on drugs, women, and politics 
has the most in-depth approach to joining the effects of drug policy on women’s incarceration in 
Colombia. This study incorporates policy recommendations to combat the high population of 
women incarcerated for drugs. While I acknowledge the implications of women being 
incarcerated at high rates in my research, I aim to look at what factors contributed to this rather 


than how to prevent it in the future. 
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METHODOLOGY & RESEARCH DESIGN 


Design Introduction 


This thesis aims to determine if Plan Colombia has impacted female incarceration rates in 
Colombia. In this chapter I describe the methods used. I will be defining the “War on Drugs” and 
its impact in both the United States and Colombia. Although the War on Drugs was formally 
declared by President Nixon in 1971, I will be using Plan Colombia as the general treatment. 
U.S. collaboration with Colombia is not limited to Plan Colombia, and Colombia has passed 
notable counternarcotics legislation prior to 2000. However, due to a lack of gendered data prior 
to 2000, I will only examine gendered incarceration from 2000 onward. Since Plan Colombia 
refers to general U.S. foreign aid used in Colombian counternarcotics enforcement, I will focus 
on specific aid programs and policy from 2000 to 2016, when Plan Colombia was active. I will 
be including all forms of drug charges, although I expect the bulk of charges to come from illegal 
coca cultivation and cocaine trafficking. This paper will include marijuana and poppy charges as 
well, but the data will not be disaggregated by the type of drug implicated in the charge. It will 
focus exclusively on women’s incarceration from these drug charges. 

While there are many factors that could contribute to women’s incarceration, I am 
examining Plan Colombia due to its role in creating several anti-narcotics task forces, its critical 
reception as a success in foreign policy, and its timing in the greater anti-narcotics effort by the 
U.S. Many women are incarcerated for reasons beyond drug trafficking, but as drug-related 
arrests comprise the largest portion of arrest charges, I speculate that drug-related arrests 
contribute highly to the change in women’s incarceration rates. Given the size of the aid package 
provided by the United States, the Colombian military and police force had significantly greater 


capacity to make arrests; this can be attributed to both the sheer number of professional soldiers, 


ies, 


and ideological growth in training, tactics, and intelligence capabilities financed by the United 
States government. 
Scope 

For the purpose of this paper, I will use the Colombian and United States’ government’s 
definition of Plan Colombia to outline the parameters of this policy. Any other drug policy 
enacted in Colombia before and after Plan Colombia will be referred to accordingly and defined. 
These policies will be separated by three main categories: financial, operational, and judicial. 
For “female” or “woman,” I am using the classification of “female” provided by the WPB. 
Although there are other gender identities currently incarcerated, this paper will exclusively 
focus on “women” as defined by the WPB. Transgender women are often sent to male prisons, 
so the data does not include all female presenting people incarcerated. This data also may include 
transgender men who are placed in female prisons, and may not entirely or accurately reflect 
their gendered experiences within the drug trade outside of prison. The experiences faced by 
transgender people who are incarcerated cannot be fully explored within the scope of this paper, 
as their experiences are unique from a cisgendered person who is incarcerated. 

This paper also defines “drug-related” as any illegal activity related to the sale, 
production, or consumption of any illegal drug in Colombia. Although Plan Colombia and the 
War on Drugs in Colombia were primarily focused on cocaine, people are incarcerated for 
charges relating to marijuana and other substances. Plan Colombia intended to decrease coca 
production and cultivation, but the highly aggressive policy means that people carrying other 
drugs are vulnerable to a drug-related arrest. I use financial programs and alternative 
development programs interchangeably throughout the paper; this is due to the two financial 


programs analyzed both falling under the realm of alternative development programs. Alternative 
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development programs are characterized as programs that push farmers and cultivators towards 
production of legal crops rather than coca production or other crops. This paper also looks at 
incarceration rather than solely arrests, although the Colombian carceral system utilizes pre-trial 
detention, which means that a considerable portion of the Colombian prison population is 
incarcerated for a crime they have not been convicted of. As my data from INPEC incorporates 
those indicted for drug-related offenses, it may exclude some women who were arrested for 
drug-related offenses but have not yet been tried, and may not be convicted. Although some of 
the women currently incarcerated may be awaiting trial and will not actually end up in jail, I will 
not separate women by detention status, as these details can change on a daily basis and will 
likely make the numbers inaccurate, since the women incarcerated in 2005 for pre-trial detention 
may become free in 2006 shortly after the data was collected. 

I examine female incarceration in Colombia from 2000 onward, as 2000 marks the 
inception of the U.S.-Colombia anti-drug policy, Plan Colombia. Women compose a significantly 
larger portion of the Colombian prison population now than in 2000, and the plurality of women 
in Colombian prisons are incarcerated for drug-related charges.'*'? Thus, this paper seeks to 
examine if the change in drug policy in 2000 led to a more aggressive and targeted approach by 
the state in which women carried the burden, or if there are other factors that made women 
possess a greater presence in the drug industry. This paper uses Plan Colombia as a treatment, 
and notes the change in female incarceration before and after the treatment. It also notes the 
increase over time in female incarceration, until Plan Colombia’s end in 2016. Although the War 
on Drugs was formally declared by President Nixon in 1971, I note a significant uptick in 
women’s incarceration throughout the onset of the 21* century. Given the increase well after the 


onset of the War on Drugs, I expect that other policy changes contributed to the increase in 
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incarceration instead. Plan Colombia is one of the major U.S. sanctioned anti-drug foreign policy 
initiatives that closely follows this timeline. 

I examine data from all 31 departments in Colombia as well as the Capital District, 
Bogota. Colombia is subdivided into departments, which function similarly to states in the U.S. 
Included below is a map of Colombia separated by department. I expect different departments to 
have different incarceration rates due to a variety of factors such as proximity to national 
borders, how urban or rural it is, and presence of paramilitary groups within the region. I will be 
conducting case studies of three different departments to consider their distinct data patterns 


when compared to the rest of the country. 
Hypotheses and Expectations 


Overall, I hypothesize that Plan Colombia is positively correlated with the heightened women’s 
incarceration rate from 2000 to 2015. I will explain this trend through four main hypotheses. 
H1: Increases in funding for counternarcotics initiatives lead to higher incarceration rates 
for women. 

I expect this to occur due to the increased capacity for identifying and arresting narcotics 
initiatives, these initiatives primarily being farms and transportation of drugs. According to a 
report from the first five years of Plan Colombia’s implementation, over 57% of funding from 
the United States and Colombia was allocated toward “Fight against illegal drugs and organized 
crime.’””° As of 2012, over 73% of funding was allocated towards military and police 
assistance.*! Due to the high allocation of funding to policing, specifically with the goal of 
counternarcotics enforcement, I expect this to contribute to the increase in women’s incarceration 


over the last two decades. 
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H2: Inefficiency in alternative development programs lead to higher incarceration rates for 
women. 

In this hypothesis, I use the term inefficiency to refer to alternative development 
programs that aimed to shift farming and cultivation away from coca, marijuana, and poppy, 
towards other products but largely failed in doing so, or considered to be ineffective in achieving 
any of the primary goals outlined in the text of the program. I expect the inefficiency to lead to 
higher incarceration rates because inefficiency in such programs indicates a continuation of drug 
cultivation. By agreeing to these programs, these families and individuals consent to giving the 
program officials knowledge of the extent and area of their drug cultivation. If they fail to 
eradicate all coca production in the parameters specified by the program, they are now on the 
radar of the program officials—they can be easily found and arrested for failure to stop coca 
production. 

H3: Implementation of specialized counternarcotics units and an increase in operational 
efficiency in police and military forces lead to an increase in incarceration rates for women. 

I expect an increase in operational efficiency, specifically in the realm of specialized 
counternarcotics units and initiatives, to lead to an increase in incarceration rates for women. By 
increased operational capacity, I am referring to the usage of U.S. funding to train and hire more 
law enforcement officers, create specialized counternarcotics forces within the Colombian 
military and police, and purchase more powerful and efficient technology. With increased 
operational capacity, I expect these units to be able to complete more arrests and “drug busts” 
overall. Due to women’s increased role in the drug trade, I expect them to be implicated in these 
increased arrests. Women also often take on the rule of drug couriers, or “mulas,’’ meaning that 


they are used for drug transportation. The women in these roles claim that they are often used to 
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distract authorities so others can successfully transport drugs. By putting these women in direct 
contact with authorities, they are at significant risk of being arrested for their involvement in the 
drug trafficking process. Since many women are already exposed to authorities by the nature of 
their low, expendable position in the drug trafficking hierarchy, I expect that implementation of 
specialized counternarcotics units and an increase in operational capacity will put these women 
at higher risk for being arrested, and thus incarcerated for drug-related offenses. 

H4: Implementation of specialized judiciary training programs lead to an increase in 
incarceration rates for women. 

I expect the increase in judiciary training programs to lead to an increase in incarceration 
rates for women, although I expect this increase to be minimal. Since Colombia utilizes pretrial 
detentions, there will still be many women in jails, although for a potentially shorter period of 
time. By increasing prosecutorial efficiency, coupled with women’s lack of access to adequate 
legal defense, the women imprisoned for pre-trial detention will likely return to jail after trial. 
Structure 

For my analysis I will be looking at three main avenues of Plan Colombia. I will be 
analyzing the financial programs, operational programs, and judicial programs. I will now 
expand on the framework for each of these methods, and I will explain the specifics of the 
programs and their implementation in the following chapter. 

Financial Programs 

I will be primarily relying on quantitative data for this analysis, but I will include some 
qualitative analysis as well. For my quantitative analysis, I will be primarily relying on data from 
INPEC that details the female incarceration rate in Colombia for each department each year. I 


will also use funding data from the onset of the program to determine how much funding each 
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department received during the first three years of the programs. I will use these two datasets to 
determine if there is a statistically significant relationship between the amount of funding a 
department receives and the female incarceration rate. I will be incorporating data from third 
party analyses examining the effectiveness of these programs, particularly U.S. and international 
groups’ audits of Colombian financial programs. Since these financial programs are created with 
the intention of diverting people from drug farming and cultivation, I expect that if the programs 
are inefficient, they will lead to continued arrests as families and individuals are incapable of 
finding alternatives to drug production and the Colombian government is now aware of a site of 
drug production. 
Operational Programs 

For the operational programs, I expect that the more effective the program is in its goals, 
the more arrests that will come of it, and thus more women will be incarcerated. This is due to 
the fact that women typically are involved with the trafficking stage of the drug production 
process, so programs targeted at interdiction and preventing overseas and international drug 
transport would likely impact women more than other phases of the drug production process. I 
do not expect programs geared toward destroying drug production labs to impact female 
incarceration significantly, as these stages are considered the most challenging of the drug 
production process and thus are less available to women. 
Judicial Programs 

For this facet, I expect it to have a greater impact on indictment rates rather than general 
incarceration rates. Since the processes behind the judiciary became more streamlined and 
detailed, I would expect the judiciary to have greater success in prosecuting those arrested for 


drug charges. However, it does not change the amount of people arrested, which is why I would 
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not expect a large spike in the amount of women imprisoned. Since Colombia utilizes pre-trial 
detention, I expect that such policies would ensure that higher numbers of women stay 
imprisoned, but since these women may still be recorded in the amounts of women incarcerated 
by the World Prison Brief (WPB), I do not expect there to be a significant change overall in 
women’s incarceration rates. 


Data Collection 


Quantitative Data 

For my quantitative data, I am using data from the Instituto Nacional Penitenciario y 
Carcelario (INPEC) to provide the amount of women incarcerated per year in Colombia, 
disaggregated by department. I am also using data from the Office of the Inspector General 
within the U.S. Agency for International Development (USAID) to provide the amount of 
funding received by departments for the programs “ADAM” and “MIDAS.” This funding data 
was gathered in 2009 and provides the total funding amount received until that point, so it is not 
clear how much funding was allocated per year and when that funding was allocated. For the 
purpose of my research, I am assuming a constant distribution over the years. The table does not 
include data for some departments, but since some departments expressly received 0 USD, I am 
assuming these departments did not participate in the program or did not receive funding. I will 
also be using population data gathered from the National Administrative Department of Statistics 
(DANE) to provide a method of standardizing the variation in incarceration rates and funding 
across departments. I am only using quantitative data to conduct a regression analysis for the 


financial program section of my research. 
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Qualitative Data 

For the remainder of my data analysis, I will be using mostly secondary sources to gauge 
how effective these programs were in their implementation, and thus if they could have 
potentially impacted the female incarceration rate. I am using audits from both the United States 
government and third parties, particularly the Brookings Institution and the Transnational 
Institute (TNI) to gauge how effective the financial programs were, and if they can be considered 
successful in achieving their goals. I am using analyses from the United Nations Office on Drugs 
and Crime (UNODC), Washington Office on Latin America (WOLA), and other organizations, 
to understand the manifestations of the operational programs in practice, and interpreting these 
manifestations through a gendered lens to understand how they might affect female 
incarceration. I am using existing scholarship on law in Colombia, reports from Dejusticia, and 
some of the aforementioned sources to interpret the evolution of judicial processes and their 
unique implications for women incarcerated for drug-related charges. 


Variables 


In this paper, Plan Colombia serves as the independent variable, while women's 
incarceration rate serves as a dependent variable. As an increase in military funding and creation 
of specialized drug forces do not directly put women in prison, the increase in police and military 
efficiency serves as a mediating variable in this paper. Other factors such as education level and 
family dynamics contribute to women’s role in the drug trade, but these factors do not directly 
impact women’s incarceration—they contribute to women’s vulnerability to be arrested for 
participation in the drug trade. It is also possible that the increase in women’s incarceration can 


be attributed to an increase in women’s participation in the drug trade. 
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Demographic Information 


Women play an increasingly complex and vital role in the Colombian drug trade; as such, 
the nature of their incarceration is not easily explained. The demographics of the women 
incarcerated provide some insight into the nature of the women involved in the drug trade. 72.2% 
of women incarcerated for drugs did not receive any formal education past primary school. 83% 
of incarcerated women live in strata 0, 1, and 2—the lowest socioeconomic classes. The 
principal age group of incarcerated women is between the ages of 18 and 35.” 

According to a UNODC report, women typically work four primary roles within the drug 
trade: food preparation, crop pickers, “chemists,” and drug mules. Within the drug trade, the 
study found that women still make less than men while performing the same work, a trend 
commonly examined in legal markets.” The role of women as drug mules also highlights their 
subjugation in Colombian society, as drug mules are often seen as “expendable” and are often 
left to fend for themselves when apprehended by police. Drug mules also face harsh sentencing 
and charges for illegal trafficking and distribution; by placing women in these roles, women are 
at greater risk of a long and harsh prison sentence. Different elements of the drug trade are 
vulnerable to different policies—financial programs primarily target crop pickers, 
counternarcotics units target chemists, interdiction policies target drug mules, and judicial 
processes target all levels of the drug trade. 


Validity and Confounding Variables 


As mentioned earlier, I expect intersectionality to complicate my data, as black women, 
indigenous women, and white women all have different experiences in daily life, especially 
through the carceral-legal system and judicial system. Given the scope of this paper, I would not 


have the capacity to analyze the intersectional identities of incarcerated women in a manner that 
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fairly addresses their nuanced experiences and hardships. Race and incarceration is an 
intersection that has been researched and exposed in depth in the United States carceral system; I 
hope that my research can supplement this research by providing another unique demographic in 
the carceral system, and thus giving more understanding to the way incarceration impacts 
marginalized groups. 

While race is perhaps the most salient intersection in addressing gendered incarceration, 
other intersections such as sexual orientation and gender expression impact the implications of 
this research. Trans men and women are often placed in prisons that contradict their gender 
identity, leading to experiences of gender dysphoria, mistreatment from other prisoners and 
guards, and unique forms of gender violence that cisgender women may not experience. Queer 
women also may face violence, whether in the form of homophobia or sexual violence from 
other women. Overall, LGBTQ+ women face unique forms of violence unavailable to straight, 
cisgender women. In this way, my data might pose some inaccuracies in that it may include some 
trans men in its analysis of female incarceration. 

I also expect regional variation, as some departments may have greater need for 
trafficking while others with more fertile land may have a greater need for cultivation and 
production. This is also impacted by the presence of paramilitary groups. FARC and its offshoots 
control the largest portion of Colombia, comprising a wide strip of the southern region from the 
western border to the eastern border. The ELN also has a significant hold in the northwest and 
northeast. The “Gulf Clan” holds a large portion of the northwest and northern coastline. Other 
paramilitary groups hold smaller but still significant regions of Colombia. Depending on the 
needs of those paramilitary groups, certain regions may have a greater number of women 


participating in cultivation, while others might focus on selling and distributing. In areas that are 
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focused on cultivation, aerial destruction programs might produce less arrests for women, as the 


actual coca crop is destroyed rather than the person associated with that land. 
Measures 


I will be examining the changes made from Plan Colombia through three means: 
financial changes, operational changes, and judicial changes. Plan Colombia also may have 
demonstrated social impacts in terms of public perception of drug consumption and trafficking, 
but this sentiment is challenging to quantify, so I will focus on the aforementioned impacts. I will 
explain the three areas in the following chapter, but briefly outline my goals in analyzing these 
aspects in this chapter. Although not all policies may be a direct manifestation of Plan Colombia, 
I am including any national anti-narcotics policy that aligns with the goals expressed by the 
American and Colombian governments at its inception. 


Financial Impact of Plan Colombia 


The financial changes will primarily include two stimulus packages or financial incentive 
to veer people away from coca production and toward the production of other crops. These 
programs are very similar in both their structure and goals, but I will use both in order to increase 
the sample of programs implemented during this period. While the increases in financial support 
for the police and military may yield other results, I expect it will still have a significant impact 
on the anti-narcotics effort that is worth examining. 


Operational Impact of Plan Colombia 


For the operational impact of Plan Colombia, I will be incorporating two programs: an 
internal program within the police force, and an international program between the United States 
and Colombia. Given that women tend to take on a larger role in trafficking rather than drug 


development, I expect the international program to have a bigger effect on women’s 
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incarceration. Data on the Junglas unit indicates that their role was highly targeted due to their 


minimal “drug busts,” so I expect the impact to be smaller. 
Judicial Impact of Plan Colombia 


For the judicial aspect of Plan Colombia, I am looking at two programs funded by the 
United States that increased funding and training in different areas of the judiciary, most notably 
providing prosecutorial training for Colombian courts. I expect this to impact the level of 
indictment more than the level of incarceration, as many women are held in pre-trial detention so 
the number of women physically in prison would stay the same regardless of indictment status. If 
the “success” of the Colombian prosecution increases as a result of these programs, then I would 
expect the number of women incarcerated to stay fairly constant as they would return to prison 


after the pre-trial detention stage. 
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DATA 


I will be conducting a regression to demonstrate the gendered differences in reactions to 
financial initiatives sponsored by the Colombian government under Plan Colombia. I will 
examine how those gendered differences affect the differences in incarceration rates for women 
who have committed a drug-related crime. The regression will be plotted for all departments 
where the programs were implemented, as some programs were only implemented for a few 
departments rather than all. Although there will likely be differences between rural and urban 
populations for programs focused on crop cultivation, I will be examining the gendered 
differences rather than urban ones. 


Women’s Role 


There is limited data on how these policies and programs affect women in particular. The 
data that makes reference to programs’ impacts on families does not contain a gendered 
perspective. As such, the bulk of context regarding counternarcotics policies on women will 
come from anecdotal accounts of women, detailing how effective they perceive the programs to 
be. 


Financial Programs 


I will first be looking at the changes that were spurred by the United States’ Alternative 
Development (AD) programs. Under Plan Colombia, the United States Agency for International 
Development (USAID) was formed. USAID initially received $123.5 million USD, and $42.5 
million USD was to go toward AD programs. At its inception, the AD policy was a nationwide 
crop substitution model. This approach was largely ineffective, as the policy was described as 
“democratic security” and focused more on paramilitary groups’ financial structure than the 


communities which these policies affected.** Eventually, USAID developed a more targeted 
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strategy that worked with communities. This strategy was actualized in the form of two 
programs: Mas Inversion para el Desarrollo Alternativo (MIDAS), and Areas del Desarrollo 
Alternativo Municipal (ADAM). 

According to UNODC reports, these programs have been overwhelmingly ineffective at 
reducing coca cultivation and production. A 2009 report found no significant change in hectares 
used for cultivation from December 2006 to December 2008. Antioquia received over $24 
million USD, and saw a 1% decrease in the number of hectares used for coca cultivation in the 
department. Valle del Cauca received $1.6 million USD, and saw a 643% increase in the number 
of hectares used. Bogota did not have separate data, but for Cundinamarca, the department 
surrounding the municipality, the department saw a 90% decrease in hectares, receiving over $15 
million USD. Some departments received no money, and there was no consistent trend nationally 
that demonstrated an increase or decrease in cultivation as a result of the aid program. 

For my analysis, I will be running two regressions. The first regression takes the amount 
of women incarcerated per department each year over the population per department each year. 
The second regression takes the mean of all charges per department before 2005 and the mean of 
all charges per department after 2005. 

MIDAS 
Background 

The U.S. government defined MIDAS as a program that “worked with the private sector, 
agribusiness, forestry and SME participants, and regional-level operators to reduce the 
production of illicit crops and create sustainable economic activities through agribusiness, 
commercial forestry, SMEs and Policy.” The program lasted from 2006 to 2011, and cost 


USAID $180 million USD. The express goals at its inception were to “eliminate illicit crop 
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planting, promote competitiveness, improve social and economic policies and strengthen 
institutions.”°° According to a 2011 report from TetraTech, the program’s successes included 
“$571 million from public and private sectors benefiting 280,000 families; 164,000 new hectares 
planted and 260,000 new jobs.” 
ADAM 
Background 

ADAM was described by USAID as a program which “sought to create a network of 
municipalities and communities committed to legality. Its goals were to strengthen the legitimacy 
of the state and to provide tangible incentives to local populations to participate in the 
development of their own communities. Anticipated results included a culture of zero illicit crops 
and improvements in the quality of life or marginalized populations in rural areas.””’ The 
program lasted from 2005 to 2011 and cost $189 million USD. According to data from ADAM 
project records, the program’s successes include “benefits to over 50,000 families, supporting 
108,000 hectares, while generating 66,000 jobs and $51 million in sales. The social infrastructure 
component reports 1822 projects, valued at $42 million, benefiting 38,000 families. The project 
cites 1,926 social organizations strengthened.”** 


Operational Programs 


For the operational programs, I will be using primarily qualitative data to analyze the 
implementation of these operational programs, mainly through analysis of existing audits on the 
effectiveness of these programs and their role in women’s incarceration. I will be using some 
basic quantitative data to gauge if there has been any increase in operational capacity over time. I 


will measure this through any increase in drug labs destroyed from counternarcotics forces, 
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increases in funding and training for police and military, and any other quantifiable increase in 
operational capacity when applicable. 
COUNTERNARCOTICS FORCES 

These forces, while under the control of the Colombian National Army and Colombian 
National Police, received substantial financial assistance and training from the United States, 
particularly the Department of Justice (DOJ), Department of Defense (DOD), and International 
Narcotics and Law Enforcement Affairs Section (INL). I will focus on these two plans while also 
drawing from research on contemporary and commensurate efforts from the U.S. and Colombian 
governments. 
Junglas 
Background 

The Colombian National Police (CNP) created a specialized anti narcotics unit in 2000 
with the inception of Plan Colombia called Junglas, a team of highly trained individuals tasked 
with capturing drug labs and high-profile traffickers. This group is one of the Colombian 
National Police’s counternarcotics brigades, with the first official unit being formed in 1997. The 
Brigada Contra el Narcotrafico was also formed in 2000 as a unit of the Colombian National 
Army with the goal of creating a specialized military unit focused on counternarcotics efforts. 
The U.S. Department of Defense (DOD) and the International Narcotics and Law Enforcement 
Affairs Section (INL) provided training to Junglas and funded construction of the CNP training 


facility. 
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United States - Colombia Action Plan (US-CAP) on Regional Security Cooperation 
Background 

The United States-Colombia Action Plan (US-CAP) on Regional Security Cooperation 
(RSC) was created in 2012 as a formalized policy that strengthened the relations between 
Colombia and the U.S. and aimed for a more uniform and consistent approach to the 
counternarcotics effort in both countries. The plan includes a series of meetings between the two 
countries focused on the following areas: Narco-trafficking, Combating Crime, Strengthening 
Institutions, and Fostering Resilient Communities. According to a press release on the plan, 
“Both countries will develop complementary security assistance programs and operational efforts 
to support hemispheric and international partner nations afflicted by effects of transnational 
organized crime.” While the plan mostly outlines a general approach to counternarcotics efforts 
and combating transnational organized crime, the plan includes specific operations such as 
Operation Martillo, a jointly coordinated maritime effort to “detect and disrupt” transnational 
organized crime groups who are active in coastal areas. 


JUDICIAL PROCESSES 


Overall, these judicial processes began in 2001 as a joint effort between the Office of 
Overseas Prosecutorial Development Assistance and Training (OPDAT), the International 
Criminal Investigative Training Assistance Program (ICITAP), and the U.S. Marshals service to 
assist Latin American countries with prosecutorial capacity. However, each program had 
individual initiatives, which I will elaborate on in the upcoming sections. 

I will analyze the success of these programs in increasing prosecutorial capacity through 
qualitative analysis, as there is a lack of quantitative data that demonstrates the amount of cases 


processed over these programs’ implementation. I will incorporate sources that analyze women’s 
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access to judicial support to determine the potential for a woman to be incarcerated and 
convicted of a drug-related charge without the consideration of prosecutorial capacity, and then I 
will analyze how changes in the system’s efficiency might exacerbate, lessen, or not impact 
female incarceration rates. 
Office of Overseas Prosecutorial Development Assistance and Training (OPDAT) 
Background 

The Office of Overseas Prosecutorial Development Assistance and Training (OPDAT) 
partnered with the Colombian judiciary to provide “prosecutor training, case-based mentoring, 
case efficiency, litigation skills, and plea bargaining.” OPDAT worked with the Colombian 
judiciary to produce a new criminal code in 2005 under the Rodrigo Lara Bonilla Judicial 
School. 
International Criminal Investigative Training Assistance Program (ICITAP) 
Background 

The DOJ’s ICITAP used “curriculum development, seminars, and on-the-job training, to 
improve the Colombian government’s ability to conduct criminal investigations and develop 
forensics capabilities according to agency officials.” *°In 2002, ICITAP became a partner in the 
Plan Colombia Justice Sector Reform Program and assisted the country in its transition to an 


adversarial system of justice.*! 
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DATA ANALYSIS 
Descriptive Statistics 


department year sex count 

Length: 640 Min. :1990  Length:64@ Min. : 1.00 
Class :character ist Qu.:2008 Class :character ist Qu.: 4.00 
Mode :character Median :2013 Mode :character Median : 12.00 


Mean :2012 Mean :- 16.23 
3rd Qu. :2018 3rd Qu.: 20.00 
Max. :2022 Max. 7141.00 
funding popuLation 
Min. : @ Min. : 122624 


1st Qu.: 31000 1st Qu.: 256448 
Median : 1691000 Median : 570802 
Mean : 9194000 Mean : 815068 
3rd Qu.:15414000 3rd Qu.: 921183 
Max. 41752000 Max. 23498777 
NA's 2232 NA's 7566 


The above table indicates the data spread used in my analysis of the financial programs 
under Plan Colombia. The column labeled “sex” is female for all instances. The spread for 
“year” indicates that the beginning of the incarceration data is 1990, and includes data as recent 
as 2022. The minimum number of women incarcerated for a drug-related charge per department 
in one year was 1, whereas the most in a department in one year was 141. This number appears 
to be an outlier, as the average number of women incarcerated per department each year is 
around 16. Since there are 31 departments in Colombia, annually this comes out to an average of 
496 women incarcerated for drug charges each year for the entire country. The minimum amount 
of funding received in a department is 0, while the maximum amount of funding is 41,752,000 
USD. The average amount of funding received by a department is 9,194,000 USD. The 
population data varies over time, but the average female population in a department between 


1990 and 2022 is 815,068. 
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summary(final$funding_per_million) 


Min. 1st Qu. Median Mean 3rd Qu. Max. NA'S 
@.0000 0.6945 5.8922 20.1183 13.7872 158.2478 264 
summary(final$count_rate*1000000) 

Min. 1st Qu. Median Mean 3rd Qu. Max. NA'S 
@.3405 14.7979 24.3158 27.3618 36.4141 112.2734 264 


The above statistics depict the same descriptive statistics for two new variables I created 
for the purpose of my regression analysis, which are “funding per million” and “count rate.” The 
funding per million variable takes the funding column and divides it by the population, to find 
out how much money was spent per person in each department. This also standardizes the data 
so it can be compared to count in the same units. The average amount of funding spent per 
person per department was 20 USD, but the department with the highest level of funding 
received 158 USD per person. The count rate variable takes the count column and also divides it 
by population to determine how many people were incarcerated per department in each year. The 
variable was multiplied by 1,000,000 to place the rate in more readable terms, as the rates were 
extremely low. The average incarceration rate per million women is about 27 women per 
department. In the department with the highest incarceration rate in a given year, thus number 


was 112 women per million. 
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The bar graph on the previous page demonstrates the amount of women incarcerated for 
drug-related offenses in each department. Antioquia has a significantly higher number than any 
other department, with over 1500 women incarcerated over the last 30 years. Valle del Cauca has 
the second highest amount, with over 1000 women incarcerated over the last 30 years. Following 
Valle del Cauca is Cundinamarca, with just over 500 women incarcerated over the last 30 years. 
All other departments are at or below 500 women. I will examine the aforementioned 


departments later in the chapter in the context of alternative development program funding. 
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Financial Programs 


For my analysis, I have used a dataset from the SPOA database. This dataset refers to the 
inputted charges under the Sistema Penal Oral y Acusatorio (SPOA) system in Colombia. 
Although there does not appear to be overlap between SPOA and the other system, Sistema de 
Informacion Judicial de la Fiscalia General de la Nacion (SIJUF), I am only using SPOA to 
avoid possible duplications, and SPOA has a sufficiently high sample to provide a reliable 
analysis. I am grouping the data by department, year, and sex of indicted person. For both 
MIDAS and ADAM, there was a lack of funding in some departments, so those departments will 
serve as variation in my regression. I am also including the charge, which is the same charge for 
all indicted persons, for uniformity. The charge is “TRAFICO FABRICACION O PORTE DE 
ESTUPEFACIENTES,” which translates to “traffic, fabrication, or transport of drugs.” 

I translated the data to English and selected several columns to use in my analysis—these 
columns are listed as “department,” “year,” “sex,” “count,” and “funding.” “department” refers 
to the department where the crime was committed, “year” refers to the year the arrest was 
conducted, “count” refers to how many counts of this charge occurred in a particular department 
in a particular year by women, and “funding” refers to the amount of funding a department 
received. The funding is listed in units of one million US dollars, as the funding was provided by 
the United States and most departments received an excess of one million dollars. The 
Colombian government last collected data in 2018, with the prior two collections occurring in 
2005 and 1993. Although there is departmental population data from 2005 onward in five year 
intervals, there is minimal data on population between 1993 and 2005, besides at a national level. 
Due to this lack of data, I interpolated the population data for the missing years to provide a 


more accurate measure when finding the rate of incarceration per departmental population and 
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the rate of funding per departmental population. This population data is the basis for the variation 
in funding between departments, as there is no data regarding the logic in different amounts of 
funding. As demonstrated in this graph, there is a consistent increase over time displaying a 
correlation between the amount of funding received by a department and the amount of arrests 
experienced in that department. There is one major outlier, Antioquia, that received a moderate 
amount of funding but an abnormally large amount of arrests. 

The program was in place from 2005 to 2011. There is minimal data on when the funding 
was distributed, so there are two distributions below. The first distribution, listed as Table 1, 
assumes a consistent distribution of funding over time. The second distribution, listed as Table 2, 
assumes a one time lump sum of funding in 2005. This distribution takes the mean of all charges 
prior to 2005 and the mean of all charges after 2005 separately. The program was also considered 
to be largely ineffective, which I will explain further, so the data relies on the aspects of the 
program that were successfully implemented, in that families actually received funding. Taking 
this lack of information into consideration, I have run two regressions to demonstrate the 
potential effects of the program. These regressions are reflected in the following tables and 
graphs. Table 1 shows the funding over time against the count. Table 2 takes funding against the 
mean of counts before 2005, labeled as “pre_rate,” and after 2005. The final table provides the 
most regression from which I will be doing the bulk of my data analysis, which provides the 
funding over population, listed earlier as “funding per million,” and count over population, 


listed earlier as ““count_rate.” 
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Table 1 


Model 1 Model 2 
(Intercept) ISOs 21337:83 2" 
(1.37) (296.32) 
funding 0.6] *** 0.57 *** 
(0.09) (0.09) 
year 0.67 *** 
(0.15) 
N 407 407 
R2 0.10 0.14 


*EK 1 < 0.001; ** p<0.01; *p<0.05. 


The above table represents two models of funding against the amount of women charged 
for drug related crimes. This table is not standardized over population, so it is not as reliable as 
my later data set, but provides some insight as to the trend of female incarceration over time. 
This data indicates that for every million dollars of funding in a given department, 61 women are 
incarcerated for a drug related charge. Since this is not standardized over population, this number 
will be affected by variations in population over departments. When factoring in the year, this 


number decreases slightly to 57 women. The amount of women incarcerated for drug related 
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charges each year is estimated to be about 67 women per year. The intercept for Model 2 is 
largely negative due to the year beginning in 1990, so the intercept is not applicable in my data 
analysis. All of the data provided in this table contains three asterisks which indicates a high 
level of statistical significance, as the key below indicates that three asterisks represents a 
p-value of less than 0.001. This indicates that there is a statistically significant relationship 


between the amount of funding and the amount of women incarcerated each year. 
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Graph 1 
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This graph demonstrates the relationship between the amount of funding received by a 
department and the number of women incarcerated. There is a clear linear relationship between 


the two variables; as the funding amount increases, the number of women incarcerated increases 


as well. 
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Graph 2 
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This graph represents the same relationship with each department plotted as a point along 
the regression line. As seen in the graph, Antioquia is a significant outlier within the regression. 
Valle del Cauca is not as far from the regression line, but it still warrants some further analysis to 


determine potential causes for its high incarceration rate without funding. 
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This set of graphs indicates the change over time in incarceration rates in each 


department. As noted in the earlier graph, the Antioquia incarceration rate is unique compared to 


the other departments, so I will be looking at Antioquia further to determine if any other factors 


are influencing the incarceration rate heavily. Valle del Cauca also has a unique trend that I will 


be analyzing further. While Bogota, D.C. has a seemingly standard increase over time compared 


to other departments, it is worth noting that its incarceration rate differs greatly from 


Cundinamarca, the department that surrounds Bogota geographically. I will be looking at Bogota 


and Cundinamarca further to determine if there is any identifiable reason for the difference in 


their incarceration rates. 
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Table 2 


Model 1 Model 2 

(Intercept) 14.05 * 17.87 
(5.95) (26.54) 

funding 0.69 0.64 
(0.39) (0.95) 

pre_rate 1.45 
(3.92) 

N 21 8 
R2 0.14 0.08 


*EK 1 < 0.001; ** p< 0.01; * p< 0.05. 


This table reflects the mean of women incarcerated before 2005 when compared to the 
mean of women incarcerated after 2005. This first variable is represented as “pre_rate.” This data 
is not statistically significant, except for the intercept within Model 1. When the data is 
compared with the pre-rate, there is a statistically insignificant relationship. However, since the 
funding was likely not distributed as one lump sum in 2005, this approach likely does not reflect 
the implementation of the program, so the lack of statistical significance in this program does not 
hinder my overall analysis of the funding programs. The small sample size also makes this data 


set less reliable. 
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Table 3 


Model 1 


C41 Oe 
(1.06) 
ied Bo dy 
(@.02) 


376 
Q.07 


Model 2 


-1745.60 *** 

(236.85) 
O.15:47* 
(@.02) 
O66: %"" 
(@.12) 


376 
@.19 


*4¥ Dp < 0.001; ** p < @.01; * p < 0.05. 


This regression was calculated using the same method as Table 1, but with funding 
divided by population and count divided by population to standardize the data. This approach 


also yielded statistically significant results for all variables, although the number of women 


incarcerated for each set of funding per department is lower, at only 13 women incarcerated per 


department. When factoring in year, this number is significantly higher, at 88 women per 
department. The intercept in Model 2 is still negative due to the presence of years as variables 
beginning in 1990, so I will not be including the intercept in my analysis. In this model, all 
variable outputs indicate a p-value of less than 0.001, indicating a high level of statistical 


significance. Therefore, according to my models in Table | and Table 3, there is a significant 


correlation between the amount of funding in a department and the number of women 


incarcerated in that department. 
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Graph 3 
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The above graph represents the relationship between the funding rate and the 
incarceration rate. This graph represents the same relationship as Graph 1, but with a higher 
slope, indicating that there is a stronger relationship between the amount of funding and the 
amount of women incarcerated when standardized over population. Most of the points in this 
graph run close to the regression line, with a greater margin of error as the funding rate increases. 
When a department receives 0 USD in funding, there is still an incarceration rate of over 20 
women for every million women in a given department, indicating that women are still at risk of 


being arrested for drug-related charges without their department receiving funding. 
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The map on the preceding page shows Colombia with departmental divisions. The 
departments I will be focusing on specifically are Antioquia, Valle del Cauca, and Cundinamarca 


in the context of it surrounding the capital district. 
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Antioquia experienced a sharp increase in charges from 2006 to 2007, with some 
fluctuations as it gradually rose and peaked in 2016, eventually plummeting to its 2005 rate after 
2020. Antioquia’s position likely contributed to its high incarceration rate. It is situated along 
Colombia’s northeastern border, with access to the Caribbean. It does not border, but is near the 
western border of Colombia at the Pacific Ocean. This location places Antioquia in a position to 
participate in drug trafficking within the Caribbean market and in cross-Pacific transport. 
Antioquia is also situated along the Andes mountains, providing a convenient hiding place for 
women and other transporting drugs east and west. According to research from Teo Ballvé, 
Antioquia is situated in the Uraba region of Colombia, where paramilitary groups and drug 
traffickers purchased land to farm and cultivate coca due to its prime location. In 2016, Colombia 
implemented a new voluntary year-long alternative development program in Antioquia in 


collaboration with FARC and the UNODC. In the above graph, 2016 reflects the year with the 
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highest incarceration rate for women, indicating there is likely a relationship between this 


program specific to Antioquia and the high incarceration rate for women. 
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Valle del Cauca 
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Valle del Cauca experienced a sharp increase over 2000, the year Plan Colombia was 
formally implemented. The department experienced a gradual increase over time, however with 
somewhat inconsistent, jagged growth patterns. Valle del Cauca was the home of two major 
paramilitary groups in Colombia: the Norte del Valle cartel and Los Rastrojos. Norte del Valle 
experienced some infighting during the early 2000s, particularly in 2003 and 2004. During this 
time, there was a slight increase in incarceration rates that continued over 2005 with the 
implementation of the financial programs. The group dissolved in 2008, as Los Rastrojos gained 
a greater foothold in the department. Los Rastrojos eventually dissolved in 2012.* In 2012, there 
was a slight decline in incarceration rates, but the incarceration rates continued to increase after 
both groups dissolved. As these groups encouraged drug production within the region, an 
elimination of a powerful cartel in a region should correspond with lower incarceration rates for 


drugs in the region assuming they are primarily influencing drug charges. The inconsistency in 
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the incarceration rates over time when coupled with the changes in paramilitary structures over 
time indicate that the fluctuations in incarceration rates are more likely tied to changes in funding 


rather than paramilitary influence. 
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Cundinamarca 
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The data for Cundinamarca is a lot more consistent over time, whereas Bogota seems to 
fluctuate annually. From 2004 to 2005 Bogota experienced a steep increase in cases, and then 
fluctuated within the same range for about five years before generally trending upward after 
2012. Cundinamarca experiences a bit of fluctuation between 2015 and 2020, but the fluctuation 
is not as pronounced as Bogota. There is little data as to why these areas differ in incarceration 
rates. This could be due to the fact that Cundinamarca is more rural than a metropolitan area like 
Bogota, and due to its larger size possesses more farming area. An area like Cundinamarca 
would have a more consistent supply of farmers than Bogota, and a farm is easier to track down 
than a person attempting to transport drugs across departmental or national borders. Both regions 
experienced a sharp downturn in 2020, as did Antioquia and Valle del Cauca. This is likely due 
to paramilitary presence in Colombia, according to data from the Congressional Research 
Service, claiming “In 2020, Colombia continued to face challenges in destroying and removing 
coca crops, as rural areas contend with rising levels of violence and economic desperation due to 
competition over the FARC’s former illicit markets, such as drugs and gold mining.”* 


General Trends Across Departments 


All of the aforementioned departments experienced sharp declines over 2020, which can 
likely be attributed to the coronavirus pandemic limiting transnational travel, interaction between 
groups who do not already live together, and travel to any kind of worksite. All of these 
departments also experienced consistent increases from 2010 onward, except for Bogota which 
saw a small decline from 2010 to 2012. Cundinamarca was the only department which did not 
contain data before 2010, but the other departments saw increases in 2005, small fluctuations 
over time, but a general increase over the course of the program’s implementation, with 


continued increase after the programs’ end too. Given that each department experienced a 
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significant increase at some point during the first three years of the programs, and the 
relationship between funding and the incarceration rate was statistically significant, it is likely 


that this increase in incarceration rates is related to the department’s funding. 
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Success of Alternative Development Programs 


While the program succeeded on some fronts, it overall had minimal impact on the 
decline in coca production. The audit conducted by the Office of the Inspector General (OIG) 
found “USAID/Colombia’s alternative development program has partially achieved its main 
goals. The program has contributed to expanding legitimate livelihoods in the agricultural sector, 
as well as expanding opportunities for small and medium enterprises, but in some areas the 
sustainability of these livelihoods is questionable. It has also contributed to promoting 
sustainable economic development in rural areas vulnerable to illicit crops. However, the 
program has not contributed to a significant reduction of illicit crop production and supply.” The 
audit found that the programs were partially successful in the short term, but not in the long term. 
The main flaws that GAO found with the implementation of these programs were: 

1) Zero coca policy 

2) Accessibility 

3) Coordination 

4) Diverse community needs 

The first issue posed a limitation on the program’s ability to provide assistance; the area 
had to prove complete coca eradication to receive support. The second issue demonstrated issues 
with where funding was allocated. USAID asserted that some areas with the highest coca 
cultivation were either inaccessible or too dangerous due to the presence of paramilitary groups, 
and refused to provide support in those areas. As many paramilitary groups have a direct role in 
funding and maintaining drug cultivation and trafficking, this approach left out many areas with 
a large amount of coca hectares. The third goal stemmed from the Colombian government 


stepping back and providing less aid than USAID planned to provide, leading to gaps in intended 
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policy and implementation. The final goal reflected the challenges involved with implementing a 
standardized policy across unique regions. This took the form of demographic and environmental 
challenges, with some indigenous groups using unique forms of land ownership, and some 


regions being unable to cultivate some legal crops.** 


Table 1. Impact of US Assistance on Coca Production* 


Total Value of 
bs NO: ADAM and 
0 
Department Hectares Hectares % Change MIDAS Projects 
ene in U.S. Doll 


. VOllars 
836 6,042,000 
6,157 6,096 


[Cesar | CT 


The above chart, from an audit conducted by the Office of the Inspector General, reflects 
the inconsistencies in the program’s implementation. There is no clear link between the amount 
of funding and the change in hectares over a two year period, and some departments actually 


experienced an increase in coca cultivation. 
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To maintain the programs’ success, institutional and structural changes needed to be 
implemented and championed by the government, but only short term support was implemented. 
If the programs do not provide ways for farmers to transition to different crops and financially 
support themselves as they await fruitful and marketable crops, these farmers will either become 
severely impoverished or return to drug cultivation. The need for long term support and 
institutional change was addressed in another review of the programs conducted by the 
Transnational Institute (TNI). One of the arguments in their analysis focused on the framework 
through which Colombia implemented the programs, suggesting that “Alternative development 
must not be part of a militarised security strategy, which is the predominant approach in 
Colombia. Instead of simply attempting to reduce the area planted with illicit crops, Alternative 
Development programmes should operate within the framework of a rural and regional 
development plan.” This approach was also addressed in the OIG report; a lack of awareness of 
regional differences and community building leads to ineffective implementation of these 
programs. This problem was characterized by TNI as a lack of understanding of community, as 
“USAID’s concept of community as a social construct - involving processes of individualisation 
and incorporation of private enterprise - did not reflect the structure and customs of traditional 
smallholder communities in the intervention area.’** This approach to eradication and 
community connected the program closely to the Counternarcotics Police, Defence Ministry, and 
Armed Forces, which made these communities more vulnerable to an increased police presence. 
A failure to eradicate illegal drugs in a program that relied on heavy support and communication 
with the Colombian police force and military provides an easy route for these groups to arrest 
people who do not successfully alter their livelihoods and produce legal crops. This is clear in 


TNI’s analysis of the approach to farmers, arguing that “The use of force and requirement of 
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prior eradication therefore predominated, along with policies that treated producers as 
criminals.” This indicates that the program’s goal was to eradicate drugs rather than aid the 
people who relied on drug cultivation to survive. Given the failure of the program to create a 
substantial decrease in drug cultivation—one of the primary goals outlined in both 
programs—the programs can be considered inefficient under the definition provided in my 
earlier hypothesis. The text of MIDAS outlined a goal to “reduce the production of illicit crops 
and create sustainable economic activities,” which has been shown by external audits and data 
trends to have been ineffective. The text of ADAM included a goal of “a culture of zero illicit 
crops and improvements in the quality of life or marginalized populations in rural areas.” Since 
there is still a significant amount of hectares used for coca cultivation, it is clear that the first 
goal expressed was not achieved. The second goal will only be analyzed through the lens of 
women as a marginalized group in Colombian society, although other marginalized groups may 
experience similar or worse conditions to that of women in alternative development programs. I 
will elaborate further on the relationship between women and poverty in Colombia, but given 
that this dynamic still exists in the present day, it is evident that these programs did not succeed 
in their expressed goals. Women, as a marginalized group, continue to be imprisoned in 
Colombia at uniquely high rates for drug-related charges and experience disproportionately high 
levels of poverty when compared to men. The lack of gendered language in the program 


exacerbates this, as poorer women experienced the same hardships as men at a greater rate. 
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Women and Poverty 


This analysis looks at two of the major financial programs implemented under the 
USAID initiative during Plan Colombia, although there were five other programs implemented 
with the goal of reducing drug cultivation. The text of these programs does not include a 
gendered focus, a problem which women under the program brought to light. In an interview 
with people who participated in these programs, they claimed, “The women community leaders 
we spoke to were particularly upset about the lack of a gender focus in the program. Many 
women in the area cultivate a plot of coca for themselves in order to have some autonomy from 
their husbands. ‘In the least,’ one woman said, ‘the money should be split evenly between 


husband and wife.’” 


Table 3: Embassy Bogota Reported Results of U.S. Government Assistance Related to Its Objective of Improving Conditions 
for Inclusive Rural Economic Growth from Its Fiscal Year 2017 Performance Plan and Report 


Performance indicator Target Result Target met or not met 
Households with formalized land 1,700 280 Not met 
Individuals receiving agricultural productivity or food 250 306 Met 
security training 

Farmers and others applying improved technologies or 35 45 Met 
management 

Value of smallholder incremental sales generated $9,500,000 $9,665,824 Met 
Value of agricultural and rural loans transacted $33,750,000 $126,665,246 Met 
Clients benefitting from financial services 25,000 166,447 Met 
Pieces of land tenure and property rights legislation or 1 8 Met 
regulations positively affecting the property rights of the 

poor 

Parcels with relevant information corrected or incorporated 1,000 424 Not met 


in official land administration systems 


Percentage of female participants in productive economic 50 35 Not met 
resources programs 


Sources: GAO analysis of Department of State documentation. | GAO-19-106 


The lack of female participation is indicated in the above chart from the U.S. Government 
Assistance Office’s (GAO) Fiscal Year 2017 Report.** The target percentage of female 
participants in “productive economic resources programs” was 15% below the target, which was 
only half of women. Just over a third of the women with access to these programs actively 


participated in them. Although some women may have received some financial assistance from 
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their husbands, this is unlikely due to the complaints of various women feeling excluded from 
the financial benefits of these programs. 

Additional data indicates a severe disparity between land accessibility for men and 
women. According to a commission that examined women’s rights during the armed conflict, 
“affirmative actions are being taken to overcome the barriers blocking women’s access to the 
right to property.” Under land redistribution programs sponsored by the USAID, women are 
given minimal access to farm and own land, given minimal funding to transition out of crop 
cultivation, yet are being imprisoned for their involvement in the drug trade while lacking 
autonomy over their role in the trade. 

According to an audit from the Office of the Inspector General, the program has been 
largely ineffective in maintaining lower levels of coca production and guiding people away from 
cultivation. The reason for the flaws in these programs are described as lacking “elements of 
practicality, competitiveness, profitability, and sustainability. When project activities do not 
prove to be sustainable, beneficiaries become increasingly vulnerable to turning to illicit 
activities.”*’ These programs provide short term support for initiatives that need continued 
support and monitoring. For example, a farmer in Santander shifted to production of rubber. He 
received support through the program for about two years, but he does not expect the trees to 
start producing rubber for five years.** Without institutional support for the remaining three years 
and no reliable source of income, this farmer, like many others, would likely be tempted to return 
to coca production—a familiar and reliable source of income. Women would likely fall in a 
similar pattern for two main reasons: higher rates of poverty, and dependency on the behaviors of 
their husbands. I will explain the way these two factors manifest in Colombia, and how they 


relate to women’s role in the drug economy. 
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A report from WOLA summarizes the roles of women in the lowest level of the drug 
trafficking train, 

“Given their economic vulnerability, those who carry out these tasks most often do so 
with the aim of resolving their families’ socioeconomic needs. Often they are female-headed 
households that belong to ethnic minority and campesina communities and are victims of rural 
poverty, violence, or coercion. These campesina and indigenous women suffer the worst 
consequences of the lack of access to property rights, low incomes from rural activities, or 
unpaid work. They live in areas with little if any educational opportunity, lack access to health 
care and other basic services, and are poorly situated to be economically competitive.” 

This data heavily reflects the demographics of most women incarcerated for drug-related 
offenses in Colombia currently. Most women have not completed secondary education, live 
below the poverty line, and rely on the money they receive from cultivation to pay for necessities 
for their families. According to data from the International Crisis Group, “Some women farmers 
describe their plots as the only means of achieving financial security, particularly if they are 
heads of household. ‘With coca, one hectare sustains a family of three’, says one cultivator. ‘But 
other plants on the same plot won’t. Coca paid to educate our children.’”*” 

Data from Social Watch details the poverty levels in Colombia, and approaches this from 
a gendered perspective. As mentioned earlier, the women who participate in the program are at 
the mercy of their husbands and households—the men can decide to give their wives a small cut 
of the payment or even nothing at all. Social Watch documents this disparity in general analyses 
of household income distribution. According to their report, women who are actually poor may 
not be documented as such due to the household’s income status, but the women may not 
contribute to the household income at all and have very little money themselves.*° Social Watch 
also examined the factors contributing to this disparity, breaking them into structural and 


intermediate factors. “The former have to do with the sexual division of work whereby the 


reproductive (private) role is assigned to women and the productive (public) role is assigned to 
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men. The latter factors include the lack of opportunities that stems from the sexual division of 
work which limits women’s access to productive property, to remunerated work, to education 
and training, and also to playing a part in political, economic and social decisions.” 

With this understanding of women and poverty, it becomes increasingly clear why 
women feel social and financial pressure to participate in the drug trade. A report from the 
UNODC interviewed 2500 women incarcerated for drug-related charges, and the reasons for 
their involvement included “a lack of legitimate economic opportunities, being single parents, a 
desire for financial independence, or facing pressures from their families.”*' Even though women 
join the drug trade for increased financial autonomy, women still receive lower payments than 
men. They also are positioned within the drug trade in the most expendable positions, indicating 
that regardless of the field they try to join, they are still seen as inferior in the workforce. 


General Trends 


Considering most women’s motivation to participate in the drug trade coupled with the 
aggressive and often unsuccessful implementation of these alternative development programs, 
there is a considerable relationship between the implementation of funding in alternative 
development programs and the amount of women incarcerated for drug-related charges. Both 
MIDAS and ADAM failed in their expressed goals, indicating that there are still significant rates 
of drug cultivation and structural inequality within participating communities. The incarceration 
rates have a statistically significant relationship with the attempts at implementation of these 
programs, so it seems that there is an important relationship between funding programs to 
eradicate drug cultivation and the amount of women incarcerated for drugs. Although these 
programs gave millions of dollars to try to provide drug cultivators with alternative crops, the 


failure to provide long-term institutional support for these farmers led to a return to drug 
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cultivation while providing law enforcement agencies with an easy target—admitting to drug 
production and registering the amount of hectares of a drug cultivated with a government agency. 
If the farmer fails to hold up their end of the bargain, law enforcement can easily monitor their 
progress—or lack thereof—and manually eradicate the crops themselves, leaving the farmers 
with no livelihood, often forcing them to return to drug production shortly after or live a life of 
poverty. The militarized approach to ensuring security through these policies put those who are 


involved in drug cultivation at high risk. 
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Judicial Programs 


Criminal Case Processes 


In 2005, the Colombian government developed a new code for processing criminal cases. 
Prior to 2005, Colombia used an inquisitorial criminal system, and switched to an adversarial 
system after developing this new system with help from the United States. According to the 
UNODC, “The adversarial system assumes that the best way to get to the truth of a matter is 
through a competitive process to determine the facts and application of the law accurately.” 
Since Colombia uses pretrial detention, there is a significant amount of women incarcerated for a 
crime they were not convicted of, and may eventually be released for. Colombia was rated 
particularly low, both in the region and globally, for “timely and effective adjudications” under 
the branch of criminal justice. The country received a score of 0.31, with 1 signifying the highest 
possible score. Colombia also received a score of 0.30 under the category of “No 
discrimination.” Although the term discrimination did not specify whether the discrimination 
was gender based or incorporated other facets, it is worth noting that Colombia scored 
particulary low in this category. For criminal justice overall, it was ranked one of the lowest in 
the region and country, and trended slightly downward, with its overall score decreasing by 
0.01. This indicates that compared to other countries in Latin America and globally, women 
will likely not receive fair adjudication. 


Access to Legal Representation 


Although the new adversarial system is more similar to the United States, likely due to 
the U.S.’s influence in creating this new code, Colombia falls behind the United States 
significantly in these areas critical to women receiving fair criminal processing. A paper 


outlining the necessity for pro bono legal representation in Colombia addresses the disparities 
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women face in the Colombian legal system. The paper asserts that “more legal aid outlets should 
be made available to low-income women due to the limitations they face in the judicial 
system.”* As mentioned earlier, a disproportionate number of women incarcerated for 
drug-related offenses are low-income, and women in Colombia experience significantly high 
rates of poverty. Efforts to increase legal representation for low-income women arrested for 
drug-related offenses could impact the amount of women convicted for drug-related offenses. 
Besides temporary incarceration for pre-trial detention, women incarcerated for drug-related 
offenses are often sentenced to a minimum of about 10 years. The maximum sentencing is about 
30 years, although there is no available data on how long most women are imprisoned in 
practice. 

According to a study from Dejusticia and WOLA, women arrested for drug-related 
charges often face significant challenges with legal representation. “Their lawyers—often due to 
a reliance on technical legal language or a lack of communication with clients—end up being 
perceived as working against defendants’ interests. This can be seen in disagreements over the 
probabilities of success during key procedural milestones—for example, when deciding whether 
to accept charges or regarding the advisability of filing an appeal.’*° Although many of these 
women are already recorded as incarcerated in INPEC data due to pretrial detention, such 
miscommunication between women and their attorneys highly increases the chances that they 


will end up in prison once more. 


Prosecutorial Capacity 


Besides access to legal representation for the defense, an increase in prosecutorial 


training may impact women’s incarceration rates as well, as an aggressive prosecutorial approach 
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may secure women’s fate in receiving lengthy and harsh sentencing for low-level drug offenses. 
The new prosecutorial training was implemented by the United States primarily through the 
Department of Justice’s (DOJ) Overseas Prosecutorial Development Assistance and Training 
(OPDAT) and International Criminal Investigative Training Assistance Program (ICITAP). These 
programs faced resistance from many Colombians involved in the legal system due to a mistrust 
of the United States’ motives for implementing an accusatorial system, suspecting political 
motives played a bigger role than efficiency and fairness. The new criminal procedures were not 
implemented fully until December 31, 2008, but many convictions were handed down by courts 
due to a lack of training for judges and defense attorneys.*° Much of the program was 
implemented in an elite university, with primarily lawyers from Bogota receiving training. This 
introduces the issue of national variation, with the largest source of training being wealthy 
lawyers in the capital and limited access to such training in other departments. Although this 
training does not expressly target women, gender disparities in income, access to sufficient legal 
representation, and a lack of gendered language that would take women’s experiences into 
consideration amalgamate to create a system that harms women at the expense of efficiency. 
The varied implementation of this program across departments leads to varied treatment 
for Colombians across the nation. According to research on the gradual implementation of this 
program, “two individuals accused of the same crime in different judicial districts will have 
different treatment, rights and procedural opportunities in the investigation, instruction, and 
judgment, ignoring that all Colombian citizens ought to be treated equally under the law.” Under 
this system, some women tried in early 2005 may have received better treatment in Bogota than 
Cartagena. The change in this program also affected the ability of Colombian police officers to 


understand their roles in making arrests. Once the program was implemented, arrests dropped 
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over fivefold due to general confusion amongst the Judicial Police regarding training. Although 
some of the training implemented by the DOJ was intended to increase the capabilities of the 
Colombian National Police and other law enforcement units, it is clear that due to confusion and 
inconsistency in implementation, the desired effects were not achieved. 

The treatment of women by these prosecutors, and by judges as well, is often very 
aggressive and not commensurate with the gravity of the crime or prior criminal history. For 
example, a woman named Eleonor interviewed by Dejusticia described her treatment in the 
courts, recounting how “the prosecutor treated her ‘as if I were the most wanted drug lord,’ 
saying that Eleonor was a ‘killer’ who ‘damages the ozone layer’ and was thus ‘the worst of 
criminals.’”*’ Although the prosecutor treated her as a dangerous and violent criminal, Eleonor’s 
perception of herself reflects that of many other women involved in the drug trade, which is that 
she’s “not guilty, I just wanted to carry a kilo” and “save myself from that gang.””** 

While there is not extensive data on women’s roles in the court in the context of 
drug-related crimes, women who face sexual violence often face extreme barriers to justice. 
Further analysis of women’s barriers to justice in other crimes provide greater context on the way 


they might be treated in the criminal justice system for other crimes, and the extent to which law 


officials handle criminal cases speedily and fairly. 
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Operational Programs 


The bulk of the operational programs focus on combating drug trafficking rather than 
cultivation, while the financial programs seek to divert drug cultivation and farming. However, 
some of the operational programs target early stages in the drug development process. The 
specialized unit of the Colombian National Police, Junglas, targets drug labs where “chemists” 
develop plants into usable drugs. Other operational programs are geared toward interdiction, 
which is the seizure of drugs being transported. 

The operational initiatives sponsored by Plan Colombia are included in the GAO audit of 
their efficacy. These initiatives are: 1) creation of specialized counternarcotics forces, 2) 
procurement and maintenance of equipment, 3) U.S. DEA funding and training, 4) creation of 
the Consolidated Priority Organization Target (CPOT) list, and 5) development of monitoring 
programs to support interdiction.” I will expand on these initiatives more and their efficiency, 
while examining their implementation in the context of women’s roles in drug trafficking. I will 
use Junglas and the US-CAP program as case studies to determine their role in the 
counternarcotics effort, and how those efforts may have impacted female incarceration. 

1) Creation of Specialized Counternarcotics Forces 
The most notable implementation of this initiative was the creation of Junglas, which I will 
elaborate further on later in this chapter. Junglas is described as “a highly-trained special 
operations unit used to detect and destroy cocaine labs and capture high value drug traffickers.”*” 
In a series of interviews with DEA agents in 2011, Junglas was “primarily tasked with CN 
interdiction missions, particularly those in jungle terrain, where most narcotics production in 
Colombia takes place.’”*' Since women are primarily involved in low-level areas of the drug 


trade, they would likely not be implicated in interdiction policies targeted at drug labs, but would 
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likely be targeted by the Junglas while trafficking drugs. The United States Department of 
Defense also created the Regional Pilot Training School with the goal of training pilots for rapid, 
widespread deployment of counternarcotics units to conduct interdiction efforts efficiently. 

2) Equipment 
The bulk of equipment provided to Colombian law enforcement and military was in the form of 
aircraft funded by the International Narcotics and Law Enforcement Affairs (INL), aiding the 
pilots trained under the Regional Pilot Training School in the interdiction process. The 
Department of Defense also provided the Colombian government with surveillance equipment 
and protective gear. 

3) DEA Funding and Training 
The DEA funded and trained several units, including the Sensitive Investigative Units (SIUs). 
Colombian SIUs are credited with some of the most high-profile and important drug busts within 
the region in the last 20 years. FBI and ICE also provided institutional support to Colombian 
counternarcotics efforts. 

4) CPOT List 
Another initiative was described by GAO to have been created by “The Organized Crime Drug 
Enforcement Task Forces (OCDETF) developed the Consolidated Priority Organization Target 
(CPOT) list to identify and target the leaders of major drug trafficking organizations.”** 

5) Monitoring Programs 
The Department of Defense funded intelligence, surveillance, and reconnaissance (ISR) services 
and financially supported the Colombian National Police’s (CNP) Air Bridge Denial Program. 

These programs functioned as part of Plan Colombia’s “hard-side” militarized approach 


to enforce counternarcotics policies, but do not have a major impact on Colombian women in the 
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drug trade due to their low-level rankings. Women would likely not be featured on the CPOT list, 
as they are not typically “Priority Targets,” or High Value Targets (HVTs) for counternarcotics 
forces. These initiatives are more geared towards high-level members of drug cartels engaged in 


complex drug transport networks. 
Junglas & Interdiction 


According to the U.S. Embassy in Colombia, Junglas “destroyed over 62 HCL labs and 
850 coca base labs in 2007,” which is their primary mission. Junglas works heavily in 
collaboration with the Colombian Air Force in aerial eradication and interdiction efforts, 
contributing to their success in drug busts by identifying drug labs through aerial missions. These 
missions also access areas that may not be easily identifiable on land but can be spotted more 
easily in the air. They have also captured leaders of several paramilitary groups, including FARC, 


ELN, and United Self-Defences of Colombia (AUC). 


Figure 9: Estimated Kilograms of Cocaine Seized in Colombia, 2008-2017 
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Source: GAO presentation of United Nations Office on Drugs and Crime data. | GAO-19-106 


Junglas and other counternarcotics units within the CNP and Colombian military have 
consistently seized hundreds of kilograms of cocaine annually since 2008, according to the above 


graph from GAO. This data indicates that these kilograms seized consisted of processed cocaine, 
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rather than earlier products in the drug production process. According to GAO, earlier stages of 
the drug production process were also impacted by interdiction efforts. During the same time 
period, “nearly 30,000 coca paste and cocaine processing laboratories were destroyed.” °° While 
women were likely implicated in some of the kilogram seizures in the above graph, they were 
likely not as involved with the processing laboratories, as these roles are considered more apt for 
men. According to data from TNI, it is implied that “98 percent of the persons deprived of liberty 
for this crime had not had — or it had not been possible to prove that they had — major 
participation in drug-trafficking networks.” Not all carriers and transporters of cocaine are 
women, but since they are typically used for that stage of the drug trafficking process, a more 
aggressive approach to cocaine seizures would likely implicate higher amounts of women than 
before. Women interviewed by TNI stated that they were aware of their position as “the women 
at the bottom,” as “dealers and mulas.”*° As such, many women would be implicated in carrying 
kilograms of cocaine rather than arrested for participation in drug labs. 


US-CAP & Foreign Initiatives 


The United States - Colombia Action Plan (US-CAP) was described in a press release in 

2012, rather vaguely, as aiming to achieve “hemispheric citizen security goals and priorities: 
Narco-trafficking, Combating Crime, Strengthening Institutions, and Fostering Resilient 
Communities. Both countries will develop complementary security assistance programs and 
operational efforts to support hemispheric and international partner nations afflicted by effects of 
transnational organized crime. Increased coordination of U.S. and Colombia defense and security 
support activities, which are aligned with efforts by both countries to strengthen civilian law 
enforcement capacity and capabilities, will support whole-of-government strategies.”*’ Although 


these goals are not clearly outlined, some of the specified efforts include “air and maritime 
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detection, monitoring, and interdiction efforts.’** I will be expanding on these efforts in this 
section. 

According to the Congressional Research Service, “USCAP trainings made up about 
one-fourth of all trainings of third-country security personnel provided by Colombian police and 
military. Colombia has trained military and police from other countries, both under the USCAP 
partnership and via other arrangements, totaling more than 30,000 security personnel from over 
70 countries, with most located between Colombia and the United States.”*? Through the 
US-CAP program, Colombia not only increased their own operational capacity, but exported 
their knowledge to other countries in the Caribbean. This has no clear, direct impact on 
Colombian women, but could lead to increases in incarceration rates for women throughout the 
region, and in Colombia through extradition. There is insufficient evidence to determine that this 
has occurred, however. 

According to GAO, the implementation of an “enhanced ‘boat program”” led to the 
seizure of 12 tons of cocaine in 1 year. These maritime programs are particularly focused on the 
Caribbean border, where traffickers can bring drugs into the Caribbean or southeastern United 
States. Maritime interdictions are arguably more successful than port interdiction, which faces 
significant difficulties due to differences in compliance between different ports.°' Many of these 
initiatives have been conducted in collaboration with other Caribbean nations, leading to higher 
rates of success for all parties involved. 

Monitoring and air efforts have a minimal impact on women, as these efforts are typically 
used for HVTs, and women are rarely given such power and importance within the drug 
trafficking process. Air efforts were conducted mainly by the Colombian Air Force, often in 


collaboration with Junglas as mentioned above. Monitoring efforts will primarily affect women 
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in low-level operations, where women are tracked down trafficking drugs and used as pawns to 
get to higher level drug operatives. Even in instances like these, many women avoid mentioning 
which drug cartels and groups they are involved with, out of fear for implicating their families.” 
Overall, much of this collaboration between the U.S. and Colombia led to an increase in 
militarization, as “The U.S. channelled much of its counter-narcotics support through the 
Colombian military, which enlarged its ranks by 150 per cent and received better weaponry and 
counter-insurgency training.” 


Interdiction & Eradication Efficacy 


While interdiction and eradication have been championed by many groups affiliated with 
Plan Colombia, some groups have analyzed its effectiveness in actually reducing the amount of 
cocaine trafficked to other countries and general success of its implementation. Results were 
somewhat mixed, according to the GAO audit. One study found interdiction to be successful in 
reducing the net supply of cocaine, one found that increases in cocaine production cost stemmed 
from interdiction of other chemicals, and two studies found interdiction to have no substantial 
effect on cocaine prices or supply. Other research found that interdiction was more effective, 
both in seizures and in cost, than aerial and manual eradication.® When considering effectiveness 
in destruction of drug labs, “One study stated that the destruction of these labs is an effective 
interdiction strategy because these labs add significant value to the final product, cocaine lost at 
this stage is not easily replaced, and the destruction of labs reduces demand for coca leaves and 
coca cultivation.” 
According to the Congressional Research Service, “even with record seizures in 


2019 (487 metric tons of cocaine seized) and 2020 (nearly 427 metric tons in first nine months of 


the year), the interdiction of cocaine was insufficient to counter the large increases in 


15 


production.’ This amount of coca production is reflected in the table below. 


Table 3. U.S. Estimates of Pure Cocaine Production in Colombia 
Year 2010 2011 2012 2013 2014 2015 2016 2017 2018 2019 2020 


Amount (in 326 273 263 279 353 564 775 906 869 918 1,010 
metric 
tons) 


% Change -16 -.03 16 27 60 37 17 -.04 .05 Al 


Source: ONDCP, “United States and Colombian Officials Set Bilateral Agenda to Reduce Cocaine Supply,” fact 
sheet, March 5, 2020; every year revised from prior estimates, ONDCP, “Updated: ONDCP Releases Data on 
Coca Cultivation and Potential Cocaine Production in the Andean Region,” July 16, 2021. 

Considering the sizable amount of cocaine that continues to be produced in Colombia, 
which interdiction and eradication sought to decrease, it is clear that these policies are largely 
ineffective in achieving their goals. Their implementation still affects women’s incarceration, 
nonetheless, in the CNP and Colombian military’s aggressive approach to counternarcotics 
through specialized technology funded by the U.S. government and highly trained officials. 

When analyzing the effectiveness of eradication, it is also important to consider the 
environmental impacts associated with the process. The main chemical used in aerial fumigation 
and eradication is glyphosate, which can have negative effects on crops and humans. According 
to the International Crisis Group, ““Women can suffer spontaneous abortions; children get 
diarrhoea; and researchers have documented skin lesions and respiratory infections. Over the 
long term, the World Health Organization considers glyphosate a probable carcinogen.” The 
use of aerial spraying has greater implications than simply economic—it can have devastating 
health impacts on everyone in its path. A Dejusticia study found that not only did communities 
suffer from the negative health impacts of aerial fumigation, but they had minimal access to 
healthcare that would treat them for the health issues they experienced.” The use of aerial 


spraying also negatively impacts growers near coca fields who may be producing and farming 
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legal crops. According to the Transnational Institute, “This cycle causes pollution, also driving 
crops deeper and deeper into the jungle and thus causing drastic deforestation.””” This indicates 
that any type of crop or plant near a coca farm is at risk of being destroyed as well, which poses a 
serious environmental concern. 


General Trends 


When interdiction is actually effective in intercepting and seizing cocaine, it will impact 
the women who are involved in the drug trade as mulas. Since women are seen as expendable 
and replaceable, the men in charge of the drug trafficking will simply replace women who are 
arrested with others who are willing to take the risk to make some money for their families, and 
the cycle of arrests and women’s involvement in the drug business continues. Interdiction 
targeted at destruction of drug labs has a smaller impact on women, if any, due to women being 


absent in the chemical processing portion of the drug development process. 
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CONCLUSION & RESULTS 


Through my research on Plan Colombia, I have found that financial programs, judicial 
programs, and operational programs seem to have a substantial impact on female incarceration in 
Colombia. My quantitative analysis of the financial programs demonstrated a statistically 
significant relationship between the funding a department received for alternative development 
programs and the number of women incarcerated. My qualitative analysis also found that these 
financial programs were largely ineffective at achieving their stated goals, yet still contributed to 
women being incarcerated by drawing attention and financial resources to women’s roles as 
farmers. My analysis of the judicial programs found there to be a stronger judicial process 
through prosecutorial training, which, coupled with a lack of access to proper legal defense, left 
women in a position to be convicted for low-level drug offenses. My analysis of operational 
programs found that the programs were likely impacting women’s incarceration to some extent, 
in that interdiction initiatives that focused on trafficking implicated mulas, but eradication efforts 
that focused on destroying labs likely had a minimal impact on women’s incarceration, as 
women are not as involved in this stage of the drug process and thus would not be arrested here. 
Although Plan Colombia is not limited to the programs I analyzed, it is clear that some initiatives 
sponsored through its implementation have negatively impacted women by increasing their 
incarceration rates for low-level involvement in drug trafficking. 


Limitations 


My research, while hoping to expose any potential links between Plan Colombia and 
female incarceration, possesses some significant limitations that I will be addressing in this 
section. First, I lack access to data that would quantify or qualitatively measure actual changes in 


incarceration rates as a result of prosecutorial changes and interdiction initiatives. It is 
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challenging to measure how the prosecutorial training was implemented and its effects in court. 
As such, I can only analyze the inferred effects due to general understanding of court 
proceedings before and after the change in prosecution, and how that might impact women’s 
incarceration. Second, I lack access to detailed gendered data on drug-related arrests in different 
departments. This hindered my case analysis of financial programs, as I could only analyze 
general trends within the departments and link those trends with female incarceration. Third, my 
research focuses on women overall, but fails to consider nuanced experiences of LBGTQ+ 
women, indigenous women, Afro-Colombian women, and other marginalized groups. Further 
research is needed to fully understand the way that Plan Colombia uniquely affects such groups; 
to analyze them all under the scope of women fails to treat them with the respect and nuance 


needed to understand their experiences. 
Implications 


Through my research, I hope that gendered language will be included in Colombian drug 
policy to protect the women who experience the brunt of these initiatives. According to the 
International Crisis Group, “Women and girls are especially vulnerable during the brief but 
frequent interactions with buyers. Female growers report cases of sexual violence and the danger 
that young girls could be seized from their homes. After the coca is paid for, at least some male 
farmers spend their earnings on alcohol, and women say rates of domestic violence rise as a 
result. In the words of one resident: “Coca ruptures social bonds. It makes some rich, the men 
drink the money, they fight with one another. It ruins the family. You go to meetings in these 
areas and you see that most of those who want out of coca are women.”””' Through neglecting 
women when implementing counternarcotics policy, women are faced with an increased risk of 


sexual and domestic violence. 
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Women also face immense societal pressure to balance being financial contributors, 
caregivers, and servants. This burdens women with unequal duties when compared to men, as 
well as unequal respect. Men are giving higher wages, higher positions, and greater societal 
respect, while women consistently earn less.” With the understanding that many women go into 
drug cultivation to obtain a greater degree of financial independence, the structural inequality 
that push women towards this level of cultivation can be considered, and hopefully changed, so 
women are not affected so negatively in counternarcotics enforcement. By considering structural 
inequality, sexual violence, and other problems faced by women, amending counternarcotics 
policy to incorporate gendered language can change the scope of female incarceration in 


Colombia, even if only a bit. 
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